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Laws. They were a reversal of his former creed of Communism in its
economic policy, which had utterly broken down. The idea had been
that all citizens should be servants of the State and in return for their
service should receive food, shelter, clothing, education, and other
essentials of life on equal terms. It hadn't worked. On October 17th,
1921 I was there when Lenin made an historic speech in which he
admitted with amazing frankness the complete breakdown of the
Communistic way of life which he had imposed upon the people. He
explained, with a kind of vigorous brutality, that owing to the hostility
and ignorance of the peasants, who resisted the requisitioning of their
foodstuffs, and the failure of world revolution which prevented any
international trade with Russia, industry had disintegrated, factories
were abandoned, transport had broken down, and the system of
rationing, which had been in force in the cities, could no longer be
maintained.
"We have suffered a severe defeat on the economic front," said
Lenin; "our only safety lies in a rapid retreat upon prepared positions."
He then outlined the new economic laws (called Nep) which abolished
the rationing system, re-established the use of money, permitted private
trading, which had been the unpardonable crime, and even invited the
introduction of foreign capital.
I saw the immediate, though gradual and tentative effect, of this
reverse of policy. Spray and I went into the market places of Moscow
and saw crowds of peasants bringing in their produce for sale, under the
watchful eyes of Red soldiers who, a week or two before, would have
dragged them off to prison. Among the peasants stood men and
women who obviously had belonged once to the old regime. The men
wore black overcoats, green now, and stained, and creased. The
women, with dirty hands (there was no soap in Moscow), and much
worn clothes, could not disguise their old gentility. They had been
ladies of Imperial Russia. Now they stood among the peasant women
with little trays on which they had put bits of jewellery, their wedding
rings, babies' shoes, silk scarves, trinkets, and bits of fur which some-
how they had saved. The men, mostly elderly, were trying to sell pipes,
slippers, books, socks, and odd things. The peasant vfomen fingered
them, shrugged their shoulders, and passed by. I did not see anything
bought,
I spoke in French to one of these ladies. I guessed her age to be thirty
or thereabouts. Once she had been beautiful.
"Tell me something about your life," I said. "I know all this is
tragic for you."
Her face went dead white. She looked terrified. She would not
answer.